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Fortified by these assurances he had repelled the entreaties of his friends
to effect his escape,.and had declared that as consul he would never desert
his country. He had betaken himself with a small retinue to the Janicu-
lum, and there seated himself in his curule chair, with the ensigns of his
office around him. Here he soon learned that neither the dignity ol his office
nor the promises of the victors would command respect. But he refused
to rise from his place, and when a band of assassins approached him, calmly
offered himself to the sword.1 His head was severed from his body, and
carried to Cinna, by whose order it was suspended before the rostra. This,
it is said, was the first instance of the public exhibition of these horrid
trophies of civil war, and the custom, which became but too frequent
in the subsequent contests of the Roman factions, was thus inaugurated in
the person of the highest magistrate of the city. As the massacre pro-
ceeded, the bodies of the knights and meaner citizens were cast out for
burial, but the mangled heads of the senators were reserved for exhibition
in the Forum. The thirst for vengeance or plunder was succeeded by a
savage delight in the horrors which accompanied it, and the populace itself,
debauched and degraded, learned to gloat upon the blood of the victims.
In the list of slain are included many of the noblest names of Rome. P.
Crassus, who had been both consul and censor, either slew himself or was
killed by the assassins. M. Antonius, celebrated at the time, and long
afterwards remembered as one of the greatest of Roman orators, was mur-
dered by the leader of a body of soldiers, whom he had almost moved by
his eloquence to spare him. Two of the Julii, kinsmen of Julius Caesar,
the future dictator, suffered. Some were caught and murdered in the act
of flying; others, who ventured to throw themselves upon the mercy of
Marius, were coldly repulsed and cruelly slaughtered.
Marius himself seldom condescended to answer their entreaties ; 'but his
followers were instructed to spare those only to whom he held out his hand
to kiss. The swords of the hired assassins were directed, in the first
instance, against the adherents of Sulla and the aristocratic faction, the
special objects of the conqueror's vengeance; but their numbers were
speedily swelled by slaves and Italians, who sacrificed men of every party to
their indiscriminate fury.
For a few days Cinna and Marius allowed these ruffians to riot un-
checked. At last they deemed it necessary to arrest their career of sys-
tematic murder and pillage. Sertorius was charged with the task of
repressing them with a military force, and the assassins themselves were
made to feel the edge of the sword they had so long wielded with impunity.
But the new rulers of the city continued to destroy by the forms of judicial
process the victims who had escaped tumultuary violence. Cinna could not
pardon the illustrious Merula the crime of having succeeded to the consul-
ship of which he had been himself deprived. The flamen of Jupiter opened
his own veins, after a solemn declaration in writing that he had previously
laid aside his tufted cap of office, that he might not involve his country in
the guilt of sacrilege. Catulus, the noble colleague of Marius in the last
battle against the Cimbri, threw himself on his knees, and vainly begged for
life. " You must die," was the only response vouchsafed him; and he was
compelled to suffocate himself with charcoal in a newly plastered chamber.
POn this act of Octavius, Beeslyc cynically comments: " He was an obstinate, dull man;
and if the burlesque of the conduct of the senators when the Gauls took Rome was really enacted,
theatrical display must have been cold comfort for those of- his party on whom his incapacity
brought ruin."]